Why did Khrushchev go to the brink? 


Missile mystery 


By Adam JJlam 

F or years, most Americans have seen John F. 
Kennedy’s stand in the Cuban missile crisis as a 
bold feat of statesmanship which changed the 
course of the cold war by forcing the Soviet 
Union to beat a retreat. Now, Seymour Hersh, in The 
Dark Side of Camelot, presents the president’s action as yet 
another Kennedy blunder inspired by purelv political 
and partisan considerations. "The Kennedy brothers 
brought the world to the edge of war in their attempts to 
turn the dispute into a political asset,” Hersh writes. 
Hersh claims that, once JFK learned the Soviets were 
secretly installing nuclear missiles in Cuba, he should 
have given Khrushchev an opportunity to withdraw 
them in secret. But, instead, he dramatically revealed 
the Soviet move and simultaneously instituted a block- 
ade of Cuba. To gain a personal triumph, Hersh argues, 
JFK risked a nuclear holocaust. Then, to preserve the 
impression of complete American victory, he concealed 
the fact that, in the end, he did make a trade with 
Khrushchev: in return for the Soviets’ removing their 
missiles in Cuba, the U.S. promised to remove its Jupiter 
missiles from Turkey. The only pledge made public by 
Washington following the Soviets’ capitulation was that 
the U.S. would not invade Cuba. 

Whatever one’s initial reaction to Hersh’s argument, 
one cannot really assess it without revisiting what is still, 
after almost four decades, the main historical problem 
posed by the Cuban missile crisis: What impelled the 
Soviets to undertake this hugely hazardous gambit? 
Here, at least, one must agree with Hersh that the crisis 
remains “the most misunderstood and poorlv reported 
event of the cold war. Why' did the Kremlin masters 
think they could get away with placing their nuclear 
weapons so close to the United States? What objective 
was, to their minds, worth the risk? 
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When his Soviet colleagues finally obliged him to 
account for the Cuba affair, Khrushchev gave the follow- 
ing explanation: The missiles were placed in Cuba at 
C astro s request to protect the island from American 
invasion. Once the U.S. pledged not to attack Cuba, 
there was no reason for the Soviets to keep the missiles 
there. This was obviously untrue. Yet, since the end of 
the cold war, Moscow's newly opened archives have 
yielded only scraps of information — nothing that bears 
on the real internal deliberations of Khrushchev and his 
Politburo. Thus, as of 1997, Khrushchev's lame excuse 
remains the official Russian version of the affair, except 
for a belated admission that the initiative for putting the 
missiles in Cuba came not from Castro but from Moscow. 
Even more amazing, this version has been accepted by 
most Western analysts of the cold war. 

But this story defies credulity. Why would the Soviet 
Union keep nuclear weapons permanently in Cuba, where 
they might not always remain under their control? How 
could even impulsive Khrushchev, not to mention his 
prudent Politburo colleagues, believe that the Americans 
would acquiesce in the stationing of the deadly weapons 
90 miles from their shores? And surely the Soviet leaders 
would not have been so foolhardily selfless as to expose 
the USSR to nuclear obliteration just to protect Castro? 
Indeed, we did recently learn that, at the very height of 
the crisis, Moscow ordered the Soviet commander on the 
island not to use his nuclear weapons in the case of a U.S. 
invasion. 

P lainly, then, the Soviet nuclear missiles were 
placed in Cuba to serve as a bargaining chip to 
be removed for an American concession on an 
issue that really mattered to the Soviets. What 
might that issue have been? The evidence is, of necessitv, 
circumstantial. But the weight of it suggests that the Sovi- 
ets were actually concerned with a trouble spot much 
closer to home: Germany. 

Prior to the Cuban crisis, the besetting concern of 
both U.S. and Soviet governments was the second Berlin 
crisis. It began in November 1958 with a Soviet ultima- 
tum to the Western powers. Unless the long-postponed 
German peace treaty were concluded within six months , 
Moscow would sign a separate pact with its East German 
satellite. The latter would then have full control of 
access to West Berlin; that is, the USSR, through East Ger- 
many, would institute a second blockade of West Berlin. 

Of course, the Soviet proposals for a treaty included 
three items that Moscow knew were unacceptable to the 
West: formal recognition of East Germany; the with- 
drawal of West Germany from NATO; and West Berlin’s 
conversion into a “free city,” devoid of either links to the 
Bonn Republic or a Western military presence. What, 
then, was the Kremlin’s real objective? It was not, as 
many Western governments then believed, to push the 
West out of West Berlin — though of course the Soviets 
would have been delighted to receive such a gift. Rather, 
the Soviets saw West Berlin as the most exposed nerve of 
Western defenses in Europe, and, bv occasionallv press- 
ing it, the Kremlin hoped to exact other concessions. In 


1948, the goal was to block the unification of the West- 
ern zones of occupation, leading to the creation of the 
Bonn Republic. And, in 1958, the Soviets' apprehen- 
sions centered on what was then the real possibilitv that 
West Germany, as part of NATO, would be given nuclear 
weapons. 

This prospect was deeply alarming to the Soviet 
Union, even more frightening than a nuclear-armed 
United States. For all of the Soviets' rhetoric about the 
American imperialists, they knew that the U.S. had not 
resorted to the ultimate weapon when it enjoved a 
nuclear monopoly prior to 1949 or even when faced 
with possible defeat in Korea. But such weapons in the 
hands of German “revanchists”— who, Moscow believed, 
still ached for eastern lands they lost in the cruel Hitler- 
Stalin war — well, that would be a clear and immediate 
danger to the Soviet bloc. 

M oscow never revealed its true fears to the West, 
of course, so as not to weaken its bargaining 
position. It was only when trying to get Com- 
munist China to give up its nuclear ambitions 
that the Soviets hinted at what was really behind the 
Berlin crisis. As their formal communication to Beijing 
stated, the USSR could not “present nuclear weapons to 
China with one hand and struggle with the other against 
the U.S. giving them to Western Germany.” 

The second Berlin crisis dragged on for four years. 
The U.S. and, albeit less firmly, Great Britain refused to 
recognize East Germany. And then Cuba’s accession to 
the Communist bloc, coupled with U.S. discomfiture 
over the Bay of Pigs, inspired a belief in the Kremlin that 
Cuba offered a better way to secure the neutralization of 
W est Germany than a blockade of West Berlin. 

Castro agreed to the placing of the weapons in Cuba 
in June 1962. Publicly, the Soviets kept up the drumbeat 
over Berlin. Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko informed 
Kennedy on October 18 that Khrushchev would be com- 
ing to New York in November to address the U.N.; the 
German peace issue had to be settled then, or else. But 
once it was done there would remain no major problems 
between East and West. In all likelihood, the Kremlin 
scenario called for Khrushchev to reveal in November 
the presence of the missiles in Cuba. The shock pro- 
duced in the West would be followed by relief at the 
Soviet Union’s “reasonable” conditions for the weapons’ 
removal: a U.S. pledge not to give West Germany nuclear 
arms and a German peace treats’. 

This end-around play was blocked by the discovery of 
the sites on October 14 and Kennedy’s proclamation of 
the “quarantine” of Cuba on October 22. It was believed 
that the world stood on the brink of a nuclear holocaust. 
But, as we has’e seen, the Soviet commander in Cuba was 
told not to fire his nuclear weapons. Castro, to his furv, 
was left out of the U.S.-Soviet negotiations — more evi- 
dence that it was not solicitude for his securitv that 
brought the Russian missiles to the island. There was no 
point now for Khrushchev to visit the U.N. in Novem- 
ber; as the Soviets were dismantling their installations, 
the Berlin crisis simply evaporated. Khrushchev’s Cuba 
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stratagem was undoubtedly included among those 
hare-brained schemes with which his unsentimental 
colleagues were to charge him alter his ouster in 1%4. 

Nothing in the entire store entitles us to believe that, 
as Hersh suggests. Khrushchev would have pulled the 
missiles from Caiba had Kenned\ warned him in private 
that the L .S. knew about his plow The president had to 
assume that pleading with Khrushchev would have sig- 
naled that America was susceptible to nuclear blackmail. 
And that would have only encouraged Khrushchev to 
raise the stakes, perhaps bv instituting a blockade of 
West Berlin and/or bv threatening to place the missiles 
directly in Castro's hands, frv-.view of the Soviets’ devi- 
ousness and previous duplicity, no other conclusion 
seemed logical. Hersh cannot criticize Kennedv both for 
being reckless in proclaiming the quarantine and for 
being craven in making a compromise. To Kennedy, the 
risk in not reacting boldly to the Soviet missile gambit 
had to appear greater than its possible consequences. 
He was right. And the secret concession on Tttrkev was a 
reasonable price to pay for the Sonets’ acknowledgment 
of defeat. 
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